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THEY KNEW NOT ‘TWAS FOR HIM. 


BY MRS. M. T. HITCHCOCKE. 









| some few cursory observations upon those men and things 
| which naturally come under my surveillance, may not be un- 
acceptable. If, in some cases, they border upon the splene- 
tic in their humours, (for, I assure you, gentle reader, if I 
'am splenctic by nature, I have undergone no one of those 
'| methods recommended for its cure by certain erudite ancients 
|| who have treated concerning this failure, and whose opinions 
|| upon the matter were so ably demonstrated and defended by 
| the illustrious antiquary, father to the no less illustrious Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus) I do ascribe the same unto a natural cause. 
|| Therefore, it will be evident, that these outbursts of spleen 
are, in reality nothing but mere explosions and evacuations, 
which are called for in the course of nature; for the mind re- 
|| quires to be preserved in a due state of health as well as the | 
| body; ergo, we may consider these effusions of the various 
passions and affections in the light of so many salutary voids. 
|| Thus by a parity of reasoning, we may regard the effect of 
| that passion, lit by Cupid and extinguished by Hymen, as a 
|powerful tonic—criticism as a vehement 
| 





Original. 
They knew her cheek no more was bright— 
Her eye with grief was dim— 
That her step no more, was free and light— 
But they knew not ‘twas for him— 
They knew her once fair sunny brow 
Was shadowed with gloom— 
That her lips had changed their coral glow, 
For the livery of the tomb— 
But they knew not though her eye was dim, 
That its light was quenched, when they banished him. 


They bade her wreath her brow with flowers— 
To braid with gems her hair— 
And placed her high in festive bowers 
Amid the young, and fair— 
But the flowers drooped o’er her pale, pale brow 
Like plumes o’er a gaudy bier— 
And each pearl, and gem, in dazzling row, 
Reflected a starting tear! 
And jewels beside their light grew dim— 
But they knew not, that they fell for him. 








| 
| trary effect to the one intended, and every possible descrip- 


| tion of emotion may figure very conspicuously, side by side, || 


| with some corresponding nostrum extracted from the “Ma- | 
|| teria Medica.” 

| Ihave been, for the last ten minutes, gazing intently upon || 
la parcel just arrived from my booksellers; but the terrific || 
effort of penning the foregoing lucubrations, and the necessi- | 


But time, that conqners all things, came—- 
Year after year, had sped— 

Aud they deemed, as she never breathed his name, 
That her early dream had fled— 

But when her pale cheek paler grew, 
Her languid step more slow— 

Her lip still more its death-like hue— 
Her voice its accents lov— 

When her eyes in death were glazed and dim 
They knew too late, that she died for him! 
Huntington, N. C. 





il . . ° | 
||a glass of claret, has caused a “hiatus maxime deflendus” in | 


| direful relaxation of those organs, amounting to a positive || 
‘stall.’ But as I do not feel inclined, like the clown in Esop, | 
| to bawl to Jupiter for assistance, (because, in the first place, | 
Jupiter might not hear me, and in the second, a variety of | 
other reasons deter me from such invocation,)to assist me in } 
| pushing on the cart wheels of imagination, when my own | 
| shoulder will suffice very well, I will even struggle onwards | 
\| without the assistance of the cloud compeller, and open the | 


| 
f : |, paquet. 
“Every man‘” says some writer, whose name I do not re- |, 


wember, “who hath the remotest tendency to learned pursuits» | 
‘ath in some darksome and obscure corner of his mansion, a 
ertain nook which he complacently designates by the impos- 
wg title of “study.” Now although for mine own part, I am 
atongly inclined, both by natural taste and education towards 
Wat uillso aptly figured by Milton in a quaintness of style 
vuich noman may emulate, and whose prospects are so in- 


Hung, 
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OLD THOUGHT 


Original. 





Sirrah, my varlet, speak to him 
Like a philosophier.— Zhe Alchymist, citante mem. 


\| 
Out, alas! the contents of the budget are precisely of the | 
same namby pamby stamp which has characterised the one || 
preceding it, and the one preceding that, and the one preced- | 
ing that, and so on, “ad infinitum.” I seck in vain for the || 
genius which impelled the pens of those writers, with whose | 
names some of the present generation are acquainted; with | 
| whose writings a few of the same are familiar, and with | 
pL have neither hhole nor comer in my first floor, to| whose sentiments and oe * very select band indeed, | 
“aich T can apply the imposing title abovementioned. How- | neon onaand = thought, No! - ages age of litera-| 
‘et, I must confess, the want of this sanctum sanctorum is | ture has heey om niall’ anne ee —_— wenn nyt 
campensated, by the snug comforts of my compact parlor, in may be, to illumine the mere horizon of literature with beams | 
Wuich sequestered nook, when 1 am established in the full i se seeaaanee - — es ~_ eee eee a 
Pssessions of those delights conferred by an easy chair—a | tumn—radiance, which, while it dazzles the eye, carries 
com || no warmth either to the heart or to the imagination. Well | 
said the author of those elegant specimens of tlie epistolary | 


llortable fire—a dressing gown and pair of slippers, not 
“getting the more solidly substantial pleasures of a roasted | - : 
“ponand a flask of Lynch’s Chateau, in the enjoyment of style, generally attributed to Lord Lyttelton—“the era of 


— l emulate that worthy ecclesiastic, Abbot Boniface, | wit is passed.” 
“ of Kenna-quhair, I envy neither prince nor poten- i 
ae nn I, even with every possible predilection for 
ee oe vange my situation with that omnipotent Auto- || 
9 — of the Russians, to suy nothing of those happy 
be : — in the possession of the veritable “study.” 
Sith that fig ind stars, I could always heartily exclaim, 
ulous worthy Brander, in Auerbach’s cellar— 


Frosch, thank the gods, 
your life, you have not got 
«to care for. I esteem it, 


For my part, I will not be so presumptuous as to advance 
another opinion of mine own, founded upon the self same | 
reasons, adduced by his lordship, in proof of his assertion, | 
which trembled upon the very tip of :ny pen, but wisely re- 
mained there, without venturing upon the limits of the paper 
| being guided, no doubt, and comforted in its course by the 
present non-committal system of political affairs. So far as 
| discoveries, researches, travels, investigations and the Lord 


Each morning of only knows how many more bantlings of the same family, 


The Romish stat 


purgative, in || 
many cases so powerfully applied—as to have a precisely con- || 


|| ty attendant thereupon of moistening these dry subject with | 


} the nervous system, or in plainer speech, superinduced a|| 


‘first glance. 





the vestal flame, hath been suffered to go out, as it were, in 
astench. I speak not merely in relation to the very gener- 
al ignorance as regards those authors who have elucidated 
every species of metaphysical lore, and have dived into the 
very bowels of the most abstruse sciences;—I allude not in 
especial, to such writers as Burke, Locke, Newton, Dugald 
Stewart, Paley, Hume and a host of what may with some 
show of propriety, be entitled modcrnized authors; * * * 
but I will go further back into the history of our lighter 
English literature, and refer to the authors who wrote in the 
ages of Elizabeth, the Stewarts, Anne and the first and second 
Georges. 

Among the shoals of those unfortunates, afflicted with that 
most incomprehensible disease, the ‘cacocthes scribendi,’ (and, 
I, gentle reader, must plead guilty to the crime of unprofita- 
ble scribbling among the rest; for, as it is extremely evident I” 
also have ‘eaten of the insane root;’) where may we look, 
among the hosts of contributors to the periodical prints of the 
day, for a remnant even of that intellect, which shone so su- 
premely in Steele, in Addison, and that innumerable band of 
talented writers, whose effusions filled the journals of by-gone 
days, and while it entertained, instructed. Heaven forbid 
/that I should assimilate or compare the feeble pack who as 
sume the reins of literature, at the imminent risk of meeting 
with the fate of Pheton or of Salmoncus, to such talent as I 
have prenamed.’ Possibly the mantle of Elijah may have 
descended upon* Mr. Fonblanque of the London Examin- 
er, whose literary efforts, not only politically; but in various 
other ways, have equally delighted and astonished the learned 
world. Our poets!—-they, poor souls, have found every quar- 
ry which has ever displayed itself to the “eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” worked out before them, and purling rills, sighing 
shepherds, and all the paraphernalia of rhyme, have long 
ceased to attract by the novelty of their charms. Yet, it 
would be unjust to deny the claims of many of our modern 
poets. Scott, the bard whose golden lyre has long ceased to 
discourse melody, has given some glorious poems to the 
world. Coleridge and Southey—Rogers and Shelley—Camp- 
bell and Moore; nay, even the oft derided Bob Montgomery, 
the profundity of whose poetic knowledge could not be fath- 
omed cither in heaven or the opposite of that blest abode, can 
lay claims to our admiration and regard. Perhaps we were 
too hasty in hazarding our previous assertions—we confess it 
—we are guilty. But when we compare them with Pope and 
Dryden, with Waller and Akenside—with Goldsmith, Chat- 
terton, Thomson, Savage—the advantage rests immeasurably 
| with the latter, to whom modern times must yield the palm of 
pre-eminence. 

Byron, we must candidly confess, although by so doing we 
may draw down upon us the indignation of the multitude, 
never assimilated to our tastes. And yet there are noble pas- 
sages in many of his productions, which shine forth glorious- 
|ly as the noonday sun, spite of the vapid flummery with 
which they are but too often surrounded. It has ever, been 


the fashion to admire the works of his lordship, and we all 


know, that fashion is an extremely imperative lady. In fact 
he has been so belarded and incensed by the breath of pepu- 
lar adulation, that is a crime to decry his poetical talents; or, to 
use the words of Cardinal Mazarin, “it is worse than a crime, 


|| it is a mistake.” 


But to Ieave poets of a heavier bulk, let us descend to 
the popular sonnetteers of the day. This branch of poetry 
is by no means so insignificant as it may appear to some, at 
Some years ago, it was the favorite style of 
composition, and to the works of every poet of note you will 
fiind appended portions of sonnets, lyrical pieces, ballads and 








NO sligh 


Nos go; we are, to all intents and purposes, a profoundly erudite 
Or cha 


race; but that fire which animated the spirits ot former days, 
I trust that |i instead of having been nourished with as sacred a regard as 


tgain that 1’m neither emperor 
neellor. 





These . 
¢ facts premised as regards my locality, 
‘ 





all the various styles which may be comprehended under the 


—_—— 


* “England under Seven administrations” by Albany Fonblanque Esqr. 



































































general term of “Fugitive Pieces.” ‘This specie 





of compo- | 
sition was exceedingly popnlar at the court of Louis xiv, of | 1f Fletcher has managed to retain a precarious existence, it is 














Suckling, Carew, Ravenscroft “stant nominorum umbrae. 


France, and even the dignified President Harley condescend- | owing to some two or three of his poorest acting plays, while 


ed to exercise his quill as a composer of sonnets, in eulogi- ‘his “Faithful Shepherdess,” the sweetest composition that 


sing that famous flea which Pasquier, Columbus like, had lever “pen dropt forth,”—to use the expression of Johnson,—is 
discovered on the fair neck of Mile De Roches. It is afavorite no more rememberecd—not even as adream. 


style with the French, even in the present day, M. de Beranger | Where do you mect with the works of Wither, of Quarles, 
has immortalized his name as a lyrist; a eclebrity which he! of Sylvester, or any of the worthies who figured it may be, at | 
has derived from his sonnets alone. Since Moore, no British | a later pericd? Snatches of their rhyme have been preserved || 
author of note has made his appearance however, in this in certain “compendia,” where they lie huddled together “head 


character, although we are not altogether destitute of bards. and thraws”—onc suffocating the other. The Tixael poctry i 
y,a worthy whose /| contains some remnants. Ritson and George Stecvens have i 


s li—s B 








We have Mr. T 


talents are decidedly of the sugarplum order, and who should ; brought others to light; and the endeavors, or rather we | 
be employed by that prince of confectioncrs, Mons. Henrion, , should say, the unwearied labors of Bishop Percy have rescu- 
and salaried ata high rate, in order that he may produce ‘ed from utter confusion the sweetest remnants of British |} 
couplets fit for the purposes of an amatory interview at a se- | border minstrely. But not alone upon the poetical taste of | 
lect conversation; or an incipient flirtation in the supper room England has Bishop Percy conferred such signal services. | 
Then we have divers ambitious youths, who Uis “Reliques” translated by Purger, Werder &c. and imita- | 
being unwilling to appear too palpably publie, and yct desi-| ted by those authors, “have exercised at least,” says Hayward | 
rous to garnish their nicely tarned verses with music of an | in his notes upon Faust, “as great an influence upon German i 
equal nicety, conceal their illustrious worth behind a bastion | literature as upon our own.” Yet they are but relics; and like | 
These be the worthies who furnish the || the beautcous remains of Grecian columns and arches, serve || 


after a ball. 


of initial Ictters. 


means of annoyance to young ladies who do possess a voice, | only to indicate the ruinous site of some once magnificient | 


; 2 : ay ee eater 
and young ladies who zre anxious to be thought the owners | fane. “Ubi seges—Troja fuit. 


of so invaluable an article. 


For my part, I speak feclingly., 
My lodging walls are thin, and precisely contiguous to my | distaste exhibited by a large proportion of the reading public | 


resting place, is the music room of a fashionable boarding to those authors, whose writings are pre-eminently calculated 
school which is divided from ‘mea paupera regna,’ by the to improve the mind at the same time that they instruct it 


sole intervention of the aforesaid thin wall. If I sin, I trust 
te be forgiven; but I have frequently detected myself in the 


through the medium of brilliant poetry and fascinating dic- 
tion, I would assert the comparative ignorance of many in re- 


s 


( 
| Again—as an instance of the great evils arising from the || 


act of delivering over to his Satanic majesty, the perpetra- | gard to the “great poctical commentator of the Scriptures” — 


tors, authors and composers of the ‘innumerable swarins of 


ballads daily inflicted upon my unwilling cars. 

This branch of small pocts however, is very poor game in- 
deed. 
avery excellent recipe to the world whereby these followers 
of Apollo may be casily manufactured. Valentine tells Iere- 
my to get the maids in the evening to crambo, and he mzy 
arrive in the course of time to tue height of a chocolate 


Congreve in one of his wittiest productions has given 


house lampoon, or a song sent by an unknown hand. 

I am aware that in rambling sketches such as these pur- 
port to be, but little justice can be rendered to a subject so full 
of interest 2nd so ample in extent: but as Cowper or some 
one, it is indifferent who, remarks to his readers—that his 
work resembles a man with a wooden leg, hopping zbout : 
field to collect Gaisics; so be it with my cfforts, only I would 
deprecate a change from a woeden leg to a wooden under. 
standing. 

Tt isa matter of great pity that the excellent authors of 
encicut days are totally neglected, and their works in many 


save in the book cases of 





cascs, not en!y unknown, but extinct, 


some curious collector of rarities. Chaucer is, we believe, 


entirely exploded: at least, there has been no late edition of a 
work so generally appreciated, wherever it has been read, 
Indeed, we may with great izstice affirm, that were it not 
‘The Knights Tale?—and, it may 


for I’ryden’s version of “7 


be, an occasional Guotstion from some of Chaucer's other 





preductions, to be found in some few volumes, the euther of 
‘The Wite of Bath’ end the ‘Romaunt of the 
entirely forgotten. 

It is a matter of astonishment, that those enterprising gen. 
tlemen, the Messrs Harper, of New York, have never turned 


Rose’ would be 





their attention to the reprint of these execlicnt and etindard 
works. The father of English poctry is utterly uaknown en 


this side of the water—one 2opy being the very extent of hi 











presence, end that one, in the posses cf a collector 
of rare works, is presorved with as jealous a core as en 
Eastern odalique. ‘The rough wit—the man tyle and 
nervous lines of honest Jc r—with 
no acquaintance, although we wiil be sworn t! r poctry 
can be found nowhere. Even Spenser’s “i's jae 





work abounding in the purest poctry, the most exa! 





ity end the micst perfect versifieation, is to a \ ait 
extent, cqually obscured, its readers, like the donght eral 


Harbettlo, in Bracebridys iTall, fling fist 
tacle on his nose over its rich verses, and never being able to 
penetrate beyond the fifth pag 

Harrington and sir Philip Sydney cre no more 


. 


asloep with spee- 





0 be found. 


“3 
stat 


Honest Ben Jonson (of whe:n more anon) Middleton, Row- 


ley and that clan of wits, the scintillations of whose humor 


were wont to “set the table in a roar,” while engaged in the’! 


? 


High Jinks of the “Fortune,” are rapidly di appearing from 


mortal ken—and shrinking from their original 
’ 





thrones, the most honored shelves of the bool:sclier, they in-) children such a property in his peculiar portion of the things | own inclinations 1n tl 
gloriously sneak into tle holes and corners of ancient book. of this world but that he has given his needy brother a right | foremost introduce the ladies, “the ladies.” 
stalls, where in melancholy state, they sit “even as pelicans in the surplusage of his goods, so that it cannot justly be are a bachelor, we nevertheless kno* how to apprec 
\\denied him when his pressing wants call for it—Locke. 


in the wilderness.” 


and haughty 


tion as en author or a poet, has a very limited extent. And 
| yet, many of his chicf excellencics lic in other of his produc- 
‘tions. he Allegro and Penseroso are beautifully energetic 
ver sifications. 
/hath no energy of action to recomend it, its snatches of 
‘wood notes wild’ are gems of unearthly purity. Sampson 
| Agonistes although deficient in every requisite of dramatic 
incident or effect, is universally admired for the elegance and 
grace of its sentiments and diction—the purity of its verse, 
and the accuracy of its measure. 
might rest upon his poetical labours; but we cannot forgot 


Pall 
are 


the man, while we contemplate the poct. 
the revolutionist cannot be hidden behind the veil of brilliant 


authorship. His prosaic compositions ery loudly against 


him, and eccuse him of exertiag his great talents in parrici- || 


dal attempts upon his country—his allegiance and his king. 
‘The spot rests upon his fame—it biackens his reputation, and 
the good man, however he mey admire Milton as an author, 
must detest hisn as the accomplice of Cromwell, of Bradshaw 
and of Vane. 

As for Young, the elegant author of the “Night Thoughts,” 
he hath long been shelved in quiet dignity, and rejoices ia 
these modern days, in that exquisitely facetions appeilation— 
“a cursed bore!” 

Now, whether the eause of these defectious may be attribu- 
ted to a gradual corruption of taste, nurtured and fosternd by 
the present puny style of poctic composition, or to whatever 
Vo wage a cru 











else it mey be ascribed, i matiers not. sade 


agvinst public opinion, is, to say the least of it, zn uncomsor- 


y task; but, surcly, when we sce those 






table and an uneas 
stores of beauty, ef crace and of clcgance displayed in our 


older authors, thrown aside, unexplored and disregarded, the 





ant ne er : 
SUC} aS assunic Ur 
' 





cept—“poeta nascitur, non 


fi”. 
ticmselves a virtue which they have not, and who, like Zics- 
. ’ 


ter Mauhew, “do no more than take a pen and paper present: 
Pauper | 


ly, and overilow you half a score cr a dozen of sonnets, at 2 
tilting; we may surely be allowed the poor privilege which 


Would that Milton’s fame | 


regicide and | 


‘he, of whom it is said by the most refined and polished wri- | 
ter of the day—that “of all others he is the best calculated to |! 
| elevate the mind, to form a nobleness of taste, and to teach a i 
bold, commanding, energetic language;”—and again “that | 
‘his work, from its execllence and form has every claim to the i 
title of a classic’—I refer to Milton. With the exception of | 
y | his great epics, the Paradise lost and regained,” his reputa- 


‘Comus’ is a dramatic attempt, which, if it! 


entitics us to lepine at so lamentable a downfal of good taste | 


displeyed in such an unfortunate selection of “imodern stand- 
ard authors.” 
' (72 Le continued.) 


NEEDY. 
God, the Lord znd Father of a'l, has given no one of his 







| THE EVENING STAR, 


y BY M. 8. LOVETT. 
| 
| Original. 


I love to turn from earth and view 
Each bright, unfading gem, 

That nightly studs yon arch of blue 

And shines, with purer, deeper ne, 
Than jewelled crest or diadem. } 

But one to me, is dearer far 

Than all the rest,—the Evening Star. 


{ 


There’s beauty in the comet’s blaze— 
The falling stars of heaven, 

That flit before the wondering gaze, 

A moment shed their beaming rays, 
Then pass, as if to chaos driven,— 

But none that lights the midnight air, 

Is loved like thee, bright Evening Star. 


Oh! nightly as { gaze on thee, 

Soon as thy rays appear; 

How thrills my soul with ecstasy, 
| To know that one beloved, with me, 

Then broods o’er some remembrance dear 
Lit up by thee; and beaming—where?— ‘ 
In mem’ry’s shrine!—bright Evening Star. 
And oh! should death relentless tear 

That one beloved away, 

Long as my spirit lingered here, 
*Mid earthly scenes no longer dear, 

I’d fondly think, each closing day, 
Her spirit, from its home afar 
i} Yet looked on thee, bright Evening Star. 
' 





And often, when the starlight shone 
Upon the earth-cold bed, 

I'd wander sadly forth alone, 

And ponder on that world unknow, 
Where her pure, spotless soul had fled. 

Thow'dst often find me bowed in prayer 

Beside her grave, loved Evening Star. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


fd pray, that with her spirit blest, 
Mine might for aye sojourn, 
When of mortality divest; 
For oli! the pure in heart have rest 
In some biight, pure, ethereal bourne. 
My praycr would be, together there 
To shine like thee, bright Evening Star. 


HINTS AND HITS 
To anyhody, everybody, and nobody in particular. 
BY SOMEBODY. 
No. I. 


Original. 

The world has been a humbug, the world is a hambug, and 
the probability is, that the world will always be a humbug. 
This is the text from which we intend to preach, and out of 
which, like the spider, we hopeto spin some pretty long yarns, 
ut where to begin, that is the point in question. We are 
mere awkwardly fixed in that respect, perhaps than any other 
writer, be he historian, scrmoniser or critic. The historian 
has his starting points, his dates and facts. * The gentlemen 
in black, have beside their long faces and white neckloths 
the glorious rule of three to go by. That is to say; they de- 
vide every subject, they gct hold of, cither to dissect, or to 
butcher, into three distinct parts, viz: the head, the body and 
It is rather unfortunate, that at times, some of these 
follows will mix the different parts so together, that it is 
difienlt, even for themselves, to find out, which is head 
which is tail. But alus! black sleep, will be found 
the gentlemen in black. The critic, like a well 
For example, ask one ef 


ily 


' dance 
tic tain 


and 
t 

trained painter is never ata loss. 

ak,” and the answer yeu will get, will 

; him his opinion on any subject, pever 

ser will al» ays be the 






2 


the canine tribe, “to sp 
be 2 lovk. In fine, as! 
he understands it or not, the ans\ 


pee ey 
mMunhu .. ae Unae 


abark. Even so the critic. Bark, bark, bark, that! 





same 
SER : A eae 
the creat mystery of criticising. And in common with the 
S J 3 : 
n : : . a 
«forenamed animal, the strength of their arguments generally 


he strengt! of their lungs. Sometimes of course, 
' 


» wrong tree. The consequences arc te seme 
and are hooted of 


hey geta sound whipping, ai 








inkotheases, 7 
o- m o. “) ho wl 
"us cet silcneed for a little while, but soon the whale- 


Jvey tins 


some lesson is forgotien, and then again you may hear, thel 
‘eternal, “bow, wow, wow.” 


The reader will then perccive, that we are placed, jn a rather 
different situation from cither of the characters named. 
world with all that it contains is before us, it is true, but what 
to take hold of first, “ay, there’s the rub.” Could we follow oor 
iat respect, we would of course first aud 
For though * ° 
jate such 


gems’? of being. But then, with reverence be it said, all 






























fst last.” 
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NT: DEV 


| answered, “Von cheats de 








_ THE MONUME OTED TO POLITE LITERATU 











ees and kindness they are possessed of, notwithstanding | oder, and de oder cheats von, and 
ones woman have queer notions about men and man. | dat de call trade.” We will give an advertisement as found 
va lite we perhaps, might say something, that would |/in a Massachusetts paper, a short time ago. 
aie please them, and as we intend to write them|) ‘Magnetic Farricr, Doctor Isaac Butterficld would respect- 
‘eal under this neutral flag, we think it better policy | fully inform his friends and the public, that he still continues 
heir introduction for a while, or perhaps leave] in Tyngsborough, Mass, and will be happy to attend to any 
em to the finishing touch of the picture. And thus the|/call in his profession. 
conhecy Will be fulfilled. “The last shall be first, and the|) “He would also announce to the public, that he has, after 
04” The reader will thus perccive, that we are not en- 
virly destitute of sense, and that is the reason, that we are 
canting in luck, good Inck of course. It is rather an old ihe now has a female horse, savahnah, which seems te possess 
aasing, but not the less true, that an ounce of good luck || all the powers of Miss Gleason, or any other somanbule. He 
is better than a pound cf good sense. We must take a pecp at | has also the pleasure of saying that he has performed many 
1d, as it was and as it still is, and you may read the! very important surgical operations on horses, after putting 
tion of this sentence in the experience cf every day.| them to sleep without causing the least apparent pain, having 
talent, genius and sense; while men like Cor-| perfect command over them, without the use of rope or fet- 


pot alt 
p rood de 
tp postpone 
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| 
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fst last.” 


the wor 
confirma 
While men of 
icy, Goldsmith, Burns and even Shakspeare were the mar-} ter. 

ova, : : td * ec » || of et . . 7 . 

of persecution, neglect and abject poverty, men of luck || “In offering his professional services to the public, he now 


tyrs iti i 
osom | feels an additional confidence and hopes to receive a due share 
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| years of research and experimental investigation, introduced | 
animal magnetism into his practice with great success; and that | 
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tage and the mansion and teaching all to preserve their rich 
and costly heritage. It exposes measures in their various 
lights. Systems proposed for the good of the land, are unfold- 
‘ed and all questions, growing out of national interests, are 
fully and perfectly investigated. Are those in office, tempted 
|to corruption? They fear the press. Is character assailed? 
| The press is appealed to for justice. And who can tell the in- 
| fluence, which the voice ofa free press has, in calling out the 
‘obscure, in stimulating the wavering and in rewarding the 
brave? 

We place the freedom of the press on the same foundation 
| with liberty of thought and speech. If a man has a right to 
‘his opinion, has he not an equal right to publish it—to use 
‘all efforts to disseminate it, if he see proper? Abridge the 
| freedom of the press and virtually, you contract the liberty of 
the mind, for you affect one of the chiefinstruments of its op- 
jeration. The Creator in giving us free minds, impliedly, at 
‘least also gave us, the jurisdiction of whatever would carry 
|out that freedom. Hence, whoever fetters the press, in a like 
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ike old Barkum Seratchum the Magazinist, ana his | 
fiend the editor of the Kennellorum published at 498 a 
Alley, are revelling in abundance, and are actually forcing, | 
themse! 
much audacity and presumption as Mr. Simple Sentimeniale | 
eshibits in publishing some kind of jingling stuff, under the 
tite of poetry. We ought to ask the pardon of the reader for i 
naming men like Cordova, Burns, and Goldsmith in the same | 
breath with Scratchum and his friend the editor: who might || 
yell be styled the royal “Siamese Twins,”in literature, and the 
evcet darling of the muses, Mr. Simper 8. 1 know it is not | 
qeditable to myself or to the memory of the illustrious dead, || 
but there are so many Scratchums and Simper’s, ete. that I 
must make mention of tiem somewhere, and how rediculous | 


dothey appear in such company. By the great desparity, | 
erident in the contrast, doubtless full justice will be done to! 
the claims of both. 





It is a fact, well worthy of consideration, that though we pre- 


tend to live inan age o/ continual impreve:nents, and though |} 


; ; i 
our newspapers and magazines, the counterfeit heralds of pub- | 
lic opinion, are teeming: with the vast discoveries, that are || 


. . , “—- | 
ion. It is remarkable indeed tnat if we cnly for a moment} 
glance at this general phenomenon brought before us,| 
r | 
Hy 


we will almost universally find it to be, some old thing or story i 


made daily and hourly in the fields of literature, arts and fash. 


' 
' 
an | 
rill 


dressed up anew and in diftrent gard, of a different texture 


and christened by anew name. Look for instance in the re. |} 


ions of faney, and behold the ieg of mutton sieeves of the la- | 





E 
dies, and their successors; “the tights,” which for the sake of! 
keeping up the figure, we will call the leg of Job’s turkey | 
sleeves,” 


- 2 
kt 


hat this 
instituted by queens Ann and Betsy. 
boasted “lords of creation,” are likewise much older than meny | 
e“milksop,” that really thinks that he is their inventor.} 
And as generally will be tlic ease under such circumstances, | 
nany of the ancient customs have been entirely misapplied, as | 
br example; the wearing of “Mus‘achioes.” In times gone by, | 
in the days of chivalry, they were the ensigns of bravery, and i 
sere worn by men. At the present day, they are the sure stamp l 
cowardice and only worn by asses. Even so in the fields of 

literature and the arts. Astrology has found again, its leetn. | 
ters and supporters. | 


And who would thin grand analysis, were first! 


The dresses of the} 





Phrenology after 2 deathiike sleep for 

agoodly time, hasagain been revived, ond efords now a com-| 
fortable living to many a roving “Yankee,” that finds it a bet- 
ter plan, to gain money, altogether by lying, than to give lies | 
and goods both, for a less profit, even if the goods are not bet. | 
ter than they ought to be. And last, though not loast, we} 
vill mention the resurrection of animal magnetism. A theo-| 
ty exploded and abandoned by its first projectors, and as every | 
sensible inan believed, damned to eternal oblivion by its own I 
uthers and godfathers. Animal magnitism has arisen like a! 
part of the; 


2 
a 


Palatoe ‘rom the ashes and does now compose 
Feligious belief, of the good people, in the 
‘ats. And like wooden clocks and Universalist preachers, | 
i and abolition petitions, and all other yankee no.|| 
, animal magnetism has found a ready m 
ee the whole Union, Incredible as it may 
met ee that the reason why this the grandest of hum. | 
ae a oe a the populace is, because | 
Tehsil denies : understands the least of the theory, | 
hitee <a ant by the pone of the nonsense. However | 
Nusicut Poren oe re without its benefits to some, 
tbeip gy a maa : essrs — and some other eee 
dicta * ee science,” no doubt well testify. To} 
on of the progress of Animal Magnetism, 


on that | 
‘a part of the country, where according to the dutchman’s | 
‘ion, who when 


scem, ye it is a|| 


Ors |) 





ves into notice, terming themselves “literati,” with as | 


of patronage. JSAAC BUTTERFIELD, D. V. S. A. M.” 





TO SUSAN, 


Original. 


! 
| 
1} 





Though the world’s allurements bind me, 
With their bright illusive chain, 

And from mem’ry’s Edea blind me— 

Toe spell is brief, and thou wilt find me 
Dwelling on thy charms again. 

Thovgh in sunny climes [ wander, 
And their myriad beauties see, 

Still, upon the past I ponder, 

And delightful moments squander, 
Thinking, thinking, dear girl, of thee. 


At evening when the soft-ton’d flute 
Rolls its richest melody, 
The minstrel asks me why I’m mute, 
And deems the strains too high to suit 
Tones of mind’s sweet revery. 
It is not thus—within they flow, 
In all their lov’d allicicney, 
And lure my soul from stranger’s woe, 
By waking numbers soft and low, 
To thrill, to thrill, dear girl, for thee. 


And then Tf iist to strains of soul, 
Aud all around me, waking, 
Fade like hope when won the goal,— 
Like jewels on an angel’s stole, 
Or stars when day is breaking. 
Such liours [ love, aud ere we meet, 
Many a time for memory, 
The vista of the past I’il greet, 
And, wrapt in retrospection sweet, 
Will think, will think, dear girl, of thee. 
CYRUS. 
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The American Press. 

The freedom of their press is the glory of the American 
people. ‘They view it as one of their chief blessings, as the 
strong support of their libertics and the powerful enemy of 
their foes. If they cherish high hopes of future and indulge 
in brilliant visions of approaching glory, they rest them 
upon that liberty ofconscience, speech and action, which the 
freedom of the press is so well calculated to secure. 


Other things, no doubt, tend to promote the perpetuity 
of our institutions, but, without this, they would be impotent. 
It forms the cement, that unites the walls of our patriotic 
temple. 

The value of iutelligence in such an cconomy as ours, can- 
not but be admitted. 


dinary man in the community, discharge his political duties; | 
end of steady) ean he be prepared to choose suitable legislators and magis. | 


trates or be fitted to sanction or condemn, important measures. 
Without intelligence, can individuals be qualified for their 


oun through. | posts, to which, the voice of their fcllow-citizens may call | 


them? Without intelligence, can the law, our great bulwark, 
be safely and soundly administercd? Banish from this land, 
its intelligence and the walls, which surround us are thrown 
down, and the feet of our opponents are able to trample on us. 

If, now, knowledge be so necessary, how is it to be diffused? 


2S || How is it to be brought, within the reach of all? To an un-) 


fettered press, we must look. Its province is to make the 
people acquainted with their duty and at the same time, by 
its motives, to urge them to perform it. It scatters the rays 
of illumination far and wide. Its productions are born by 


asked, “how people made a living there?” || the winds to the far quarters of the country, blessing the cot- 


Indepen. | 
dently of this,such a government as ours could not stand. | 


Without intelligence, cun the most or- | 


| degree, interferes with the natural, unobstructed working of 
the intellect. These two doctrines are connected—establish 
'the inherent right of the mind to think for itself, and you also 
lestablish its right to the use of the press or any other agent 
' for its purposes. 
| The press like all other blessings, sometimes becomes per- 
iverted. ‘The passions of men prostitute it to their most unhos 
|| ly ends, thus diverting it from its healthy channel and making 
|| it a minister of evil to many how much mischief does it ac- 
| complish? Who can estimate the moral ruin, which it has 
| effected, when Infidelity and Licentiousness have governed it! 
| Let it be under the control of reason and revelation and it will 
:shed its rich fruits over the land. Over the rough features 
of the landscape, it will throw a smile—peace and virtue will 
brighten and happiness will flourish beneath its fostering care 
_ But let it be abused, let it be made a vehicle for impurity and 
vice and its effects will be seen and read in the debased prin- 
| ciples, wicked habits, and mournful overthrow of thousands. 
| 
1 





FARLY HISTORY OF GENIUS. 
Men of talent scem to have been destined “to bear the yoke 
| in their youth.” Few of them have escaped carly trials. 
| The miseries of want, the absence of comfort and the strug- 
|| glings with misfortune have chicfly constituted their first ex- 
‘perience. Destitutc of ordinary blessings, with no one to ap» 
| preciate their worth and patronize their talents, they have 
been cast upon a world, always unkind but more especially to 
ithose, whom nature intended for the rank of superiors. Go 
|back to their early days and where do we find them spent? 
| Ask for the circumstances, that surrounded them, in the morn- 
ing of life, and what is displayed before us? Bend your feet 
‘to their bith-places and what do you behold? Around them 
wealth did not scatter her conveniences and luxuries—there 
, was no smile on the sky that first covered them—no encour- 
|agement was given, save by the voice of ever-present hope, 
'and no motive offered save by the quickening spirit of ambi- 
tion. We behold the greatness of genius—we see its monu 
iments, rising in their solitary snblimity to the distant heav- 
| ens as if it sought there the reward, which it has so often been 
| denied here, and we ean hardly realize, that its first views 
| opened beneath a cottage roof and its first aspirations ascend- 
from the cottage hearth. It is, nevertheless 








| 


ed to the skies, 
|| SO. 
| It has cver been the author of its own triumphs, weaving 
| the web of its own destiny and unaidedly conducting itself to 
its high goal. It has charged the tide of events and rendered 
it subservient to its own purposes. Though deep in obscurity 
it has risen by the strength of its own wing—though confined 
by the barriers of adversity, it has thrown them down and 
) maiutained its glorious birth-right. Unheralded by the voice 
| cf popular favor, it has suddenly burst, in all its original 
| brightness upon the world, and claimed its proper station 
|| among the admired and revered. 

It is this that invests genius, with so much glory. Who 
can sec it, nobly contending against the opposing current, find- 
ing means of subsistence where, apparently there were none, 
and despite of want and suffering, pursuing its uncheered path 

| to distinction, and not feel it in his heart, to respect and es- 
||teem it? Let us not censure nature for this seeming inatten- 
I tion to the necessities of her gifted children. Had honor been 
| their portion in early life, had wealth then blessed them and 
| happiness gladdened them, probably they would have rested 
‘at the foot of the mountain and never attempted to stand upon 
‘the summit. Poverty has its evils and obscurity has its mor- 
|| tifications but to them, is the world indebted for many o 
|| those whose names it is proud to hear, and whose services it 


| is proud to respect. A. As Ie 





oC 


Ruling one’s anger well, is not so good as preventing it. 



























































































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. which a strain of force might be expected. This building 
— | was 92 fect in height—the diameter at the base 23 feet, and 

aoe oe a weg? ae soe cm oe bs o | immediately under the belcony 14. It was of a circular form 
od pata brenrsemneeyseienas aes i happy to mam, sai | and such was the ingenuity of the design, and the judg. 
we are sure our readers will be equally happy to hear,—that Miss B.,| ment of the design, and the, judgment shown in the construc- 
bas promised to continue her contributions to the Mouument.—So we | tion, that it seemed to preclude the possibility of being washed | 
chil casrsoapattin | away by the waves of the ocean. ‘This building exhibited a 


vii : | light for the space of about 47 years, requiring during that 

T HH ta M 0 N UJ M ie N T | time but little else than the common ordinary attention to 

Seen : asanaice 8 ___ || keep it in repair; and it is probable that it would have with- 

—T ait ihe eee | stood the effects of the winds and the waters of an unlimited 
period—but in 1755 it was destroyed by fire. 


This dreadful event took place in the month of December. | 
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____| There were three men residing at the Eddystone to take care | 





Government in the establishment of a light house upon the | ited from Plymouth, and reported that all was well. But in, 
celebrated Eddystone rocks, is worthy of great praise. The the night, when the keeper on watch went to snaff the can- 


difficulties necessary to be overcome in the erection of a build. | dies he found the light-room full of smoke, and upon opening | 


ing in which to place the light, seemed for a long time to be) the door of the beleony a flame burst from the inside and 
insurmountable, and did indeed baflle the skill of several men, | the whole of the upper part appeared to be ina blaze. The 
distinguished for their ingenuity who undertook the enterprize. | an on watch ran instantly to awaken his companions, and 


Success at length however crowned the efforts of the workmen | these poor men, having no means of escape, being threatened i 
The exertions of the || With death by fire on the one hand, and water on the other, | 


and the light house was completed. ' 
English in the accomplishment of tie dangerous task, deserve !| were in a dreadful state of consternation. One of them was 
to be held up to the admiration of other notions, who should | in the act of looking up to the roof of the light-room at the, 
be equally providentand persevering in the erection of light |) moment when the lead happened to melt and was not only 
ir coasts where those who. S@dly scalded in the face and neck, but what is very remark- 


houses upon every portion of the : 
navigate the seas maybe in danger of shipwreck. || able, a considerable portion of the molten lead actually enter- 


We know not to whom eredit is due for the succceding his. | ed his mouth, while distended, and passed into his stomach 


tory, which will be found highly interesting. || —from whence, after his death, it was extracted, and found 


sas i 7a . 
The Eddystone Rocks are a dangerous ledge of 690 or 700 | t® weigh seven ounces. 


| 


feet in length: situated in the English Channel about 14 miles | Kyickersocker macazine.--The February number, which 
southwest of Plymouth; and are well known to mariners as) woe fave just received, contains extracts from the manuscripts 


highly dangerous, particularly to the navigation of Plymouth | of the honorable J. S. Buckingham, written during his tour in 
Sound. They were long noted as the cause of numerour ship- | 


, the East. 
wrecks; and the frequent loss of property and lives on the Ed- i read with pleasure by every onc, who may be desirous of 
dystone Rocks,—which are entirely covered at high water du.| learning interesting particulars in reference to the history and 
ring the spring tides,—made it extremely desirable that @) modern condition of that portion of the globe treated of in| 
light house should be erected on that dangerous spot. But | the papers, entitled “Oriental Fragments.” | 
the ercction of a light house on a_ base level with the water, || : 


| 
and exposed to all the storms of the ocean, was such a haz. || 


WasutncTon irnvinc.—This distinguished son of New York 


ardous undertaking, that it was almost universally pronounced | has been spoken of as highly qualified to preside over the des- | 


impracticable, until, in 1696, Mr, Wistanly, with a spirit of tines of that city in the capacity of Mayor. Irving has donc! 
adventure and zeal unparalleled, contracted with the British as much perhaps as any other American in the cause of 
Government, to erect a tower on the largest of these fatal | American literature; his superior as a writer is scarcely to be| 


rocks. After encountering almost insuperable difficulties, found in this or any other country, and his fellow citizens || 


if 


and establishing a fame for perseverance and industry seldom | could not do better perhaps then to select him as their presi- | 


surpassed, in devo years he completed a building, chiefly, if ding ofiicer. 


not wholly of timber, which was secured to the rocks by enor- — 
mous clamps and bolts of iron, and which was lighted on the } RELIGION AND POETRY. 


14th of Novembea, 1698. But although the lantern was more | BY J. N. MAFFITT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| tions far above the reach of human em 
| the noblest powers of men—and remar 
{age ie ne , 

‘simplicity and sublimity with heavenly aspirations 


Eppystoxe Lin nousr.—The perseverance of the British | of the light. The day before the accident they had been vis- | ahigee 
_ of faney or the pictorial descriptions of nature and 


The writings of this ecleorated traveller, may be tio, of poctry with painting, pathos with fancy, granduer with 









—<—— 


| umph are poured forth by different writers through Pm 
guage of impassioned song. An analysis of th ~ 
sensations created in the cultivated mind by poetic ima i 

will at once detect the difference between religion and ot 
Montgomery who is an excellent authority on both ae _ 
spurns the idea advanced by Dr. Jolinson in his life of Wat 
and subsequently in his life of Watts, that sacred iii rs 
unfit for poetry, nay, incapable of bein cae 


H id : ‘ & combined with it 
e considers the native majesty and grace of religious emo. 


| . bellishment, yet woulg 
‘advocate the propriety of pressing into the service of r 


e Pleasuratje 


eligion 
m a ke that a poet of 
christian character can find no difficulty in blending beauty 
y than in 
amy flights 
the human 


combining the same qualities of song with the dre 


passions, 

Montgomery has given examples from authors of the last 
generation of pure simplicity and pathetic expression, which 
would have been most admirably suited to sacred themes, We 
| give two of his quotations in his own language:— 


“See tie wretch that-long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At lenght repair his vigor lost, 

And breathe and walk again: 
The meanest flowret of the vale, 
‘The simple note that swells the gale, 
The cominon sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 

Gray's Fragment on Vicissitude. 





It cannot be questiones that this is genuine poetry; and the 
beautiful, but not obvious thought, in the last couplet, elevates 
it far above all common-place. Yet there is nothing in the 
| style, nor the cast of the sentiment, which might be employed 
| with corresponding effect on a sacred theme. ; 
The following stanzas are almost unrivalled in the combina. 


| simplicity, and romance with reality.— 


“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hatlowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than jancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is wrung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There honor comes a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And freedom shail awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.”—Collins. 


| The unfortunate author of these inimitable lines, a little te. 





| fore his death—in a lucid interval of that madness to which 
|a wounded spirit had driven dim—was found by a visitor with 
_the Bible in his hand. “You sce,” said the poor sufferer, “I 


than 60 feet above the level of the sea, the expericnce of the 
ensuing winter showed that ina heavy storm, the spray from | 
the waves that broke against the rocks, rose to a greater | 
height than had been expected insomuch, that the light room 
was at times “buried under water!” 
































In consequence of this 
Mr. Wistanly was induced to enlarge the base, originally only 
14 feet in diameter, to 24 feet; and the height was carried to 
120 feet. | 

In this situation it remained for several ycars, of incaleula- 
ble benefit to vessels entering or leaving the channel; when 
some repairs being necessary, Mr. Wistanly went off from 
Plymouth to superintend, intending to remain some days on 
the rocks. Inthe mean time a dreadful! storm came on, which 
occasioned the destruction of many ships on the English coast. 
Among otlier fatal consequences of the hurricane of the 26th | 
of November, 1703, was the loss of the Eddystone Light 
House, which was completely swept away! No vestige of the 
building, of the enterprising engineer, or of any of the people 
was ever alter seen. 

Bat Wistanly had proved that the daring project of erecting 
a Light House on the Eddystone Rocks was not so impractica- 
ble as had been predicted. But it was not until several ves- 
sels had been lost upon this fatal ledge, (among others the 
Winchelsea, a large Virginia trader, which was wrecked and | 
lost, with nearly all her crew,) that a lease was entered into. 
with Captain Lovatt, who was to erect and maintain a light 
house, and colicct the duties for 100 years. 

Mr. Jolin Rudyerd, of London, was the engineer who di- 
rected the work. He availed himself of all the advantages 
which could be derived from the untortunate Wistanly’s plan, 
and avoided his errors. The lower part of the light house was 
solid to the height of 27 feet, being composed of alternate | 
strata of granite and oak timber. 


The superstructure was 


timber were dovetailed, and otherwise connected by spike bolts | 








| devotion rising towards its native heaven. 


The connexion between religious emotions and poetic enthu- 
siasm is a subject worthy of more than a transient refiection. 


The sensibilities and emotions connected with religion have per- | 


haps less of ferveacy than the ardor of poctry—but they have 
ancnergy,a power, to mould, transform, and sustain beyond any 


earth-born fecling. Religion, in its moments of triumph, calls 


in the aid of poetry to sustain with its ministry the wing of 


In seasons of re- 
ligious despondency, too, the harp is taught to moan with mel- 
ancholy music. 


some over the mind of the captive,—the bright anticipations of 


faith, spontaneously clothe themselves in poetic drapery—and 
from this circamstance, a very common error has originated; 
which is, that religious emotion is nothing more than the action 
of the mind under a high state of excitement. 

The advocate for the individuality and the supernatural ori- 
gin of religion has a marked advantage over the champion for 
the excitements of genius, taste, passion or sublimity, derived 


from the last scenes of lile, when time gives up the being of | 


It is 
but seldom that a man of genius retaius in the hour of death 


a few years to the unchanging dominion of eternity. 


the enthusiasm which distinguished his life. A man of genins 


, may indeed have the nobler enthusiasin of religion to sustain 


him when earthly objects ecase to interest him—but to a very 
general extent, mcn feel at death the impotency of fame, riches 


power, or human granduer in any of its varieties, and reach | 
out their imploring hands towards the mighty spirit whose 


influence is supposed to extend beyond the bounderies of this 
world and control the destinies of the future. 

It is just to consider poetry as the servant of religion, bend- 
ing its vivid perceptions of beauty and the melody of its song 
to the service of a better one than itself. Miriam, on the fur- 


H ther shore of the Red Sea, could not praise the author of her 
strongly fastenened to the rock by bolts, and the parts of | country’s deliverance without calling to her aid the trium.| 
| phant measures of the Hebrew verse—and throughout the vol- 
and straps of iron, applied in the proper directions, from |, ume of inspiration, the higher emotions of the devotional tri- 





Plaintive thoughts—there membrances that || 


|| have only one book left; but it is the best.” 
|| It is too late in the age of mental philosophy to make the 


| assertion that poetry has no power to pour its notes of sweet 
|, and transporting melody into the quiet recesses of a deeply 


|, humbled heart. ‘The genius of poetry comes at the call of the 
The most enduring monunients of mind on 
Homer, embalmed in 


holy affections. 
||earth are the productions of the muse. 
| his own immortal verse, survives his country: Maro is destin 
ed toa longer remembrance than the “cternal city”—and |2- 
‘ter poets have exerted an influence over the hearts of men and 
| the manners of gencrations, other than those in whose time 
I they wrote, far mightier than regal authority or the patron 
| age of governments could command. But, if a stranger 
| the poetry of the world from Hesiod to Byron should inquite 
| in what other poctry than that found in the Bible is the put 
| ty, the sublimity, the pathos, the elevating and spirit sustal- 
ing themes of our holy religion best illustrated and most ine 
vitingly presented to the eye of taste and genius,—we must, 
with a few reservations, say—it is yet unwritten. 








SELF-CONVERSATION, 
. : . sah 
The present inaction, I believe, gives you Icisure enous 
for ennui, but it gives you time enough too for better tugs 


> 
—T! mean reading useful books, and, what is still more useiu. 
e Lord 


conversing with yourself some part of every day. 


; ang 


—— e Ts © authors 
Shaftesbury recommends selfconversation to all authors; 2 
a for it 


I would recommend it to all men: they would be the better 
Some people have not time, and fewer have inclination, to _ 
‘into that conversation; nay very many dread it, and ily to tue 
| most trifling dissipations in order to avoid it; but if a man 
| would allot half an hour every night for this self conversation 
|and recapitulate with himself’ whatever he has done, 3, a0 
'| wrong, in the course of the day, he would be both the = 
and the wiscr for it. My deafness gives me more than - 
cient time for sclf-conversation, and I have found great + 
vantages from it.—Chesterfield 
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in duing nothing. This is the common effect of the inconsid 
eracy of youth, against which I beg you will be most careful- 
ly upon your guard. The value of moments, when cast up, is 
| immense, if well employed; if thrown away, their loss is ir- 
|recoverable. Every moment may be put to some use, and 
| that with much more pleasure than if unemployed. Do not 
| imagine that by the employment of time I mean an uninter- 
| rupted application to serious studies. No; pleasures are, at 


Original. 


been gladdened by the beauty, and refreshed by 

fragrance of a graceful cluster from the “wild forest 
a ie"—every verse, “a blossom rich and rare,” sparkling 
5 J 


with the dew-drops of sentiment. 
ed? w S j | is 
Can she be “neglected,” w hose abode is thus consecrated | proper times, both as necessary and as useful; they fashion 


use? Can she be “lorn,” who has mind || 
Can she be “poor,” whose intellectual 


We have 





by the visits ofthe m 


for her companion? 


? .,| Show you the human heart in its ungarded minutes. But 
tore-house has treasures, richer than all the “ycllow-dust 
store-hous 


|| then remember te make that use of them. I have known 
|| many people, from laziness of mind, go through both pleasure 
and business with equal inattention, neither enjoying the one 
/nor doing the other: thinking themselves men of pleasure be- 
cause they were mingled with those who were, and men of 
business, because they had business to do, though they did 
not do it. Whatever you do, do it tothe purpose; do it thor- 


° v4 a? 
heaped up in princely coffers? 
In that sequestered retreat, may the Palm tree of Genius || 
continue to wave its spreading branches! 
May Eglantine, the poev’s flow’r, 
Still sweetly bloom in forest”? bow’r! 


And soon may we welcome another bouquet, as tastefully | 


arranged, where the Acacia roses of elegance mingle with the | oughly, not superficially. Approfunpissez; go to the bottom of | 


wild ones of simplicity. ADA. things. Any thing half done, or half known, is, in mind 
neither done nor known at all. Nay, worse, for it often mis- 
leads. There is hardly any place, or any company, where 


you may not gain knowledge, if you pleasc; almost every 


RANDOM THO 


UGHTS. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Original. 


one thing. 
in the next. See every thing; inquire in every thing; and 
you may excuse your curiosity, and the questions you ask, 
which otherwise might be thought impertinent, by your man- 
ner of asking them; for most things depend a great deal upon 
| the manner. * # = * * * * * 

I knew once a very covetous, sorded fellow, who used fre- 


The moonlight is sleeping on valley and hill, 

And the trees throw their shadows all solemn and still; 
And the waves’ distant murmur comes mournfully sweet, 
As like sentinel ghosts they their number repeat. 


How memory doth wander on nights such as these, 
When the hot cheek is fanned by the low evening breeze, 
‘Yo those angel-wing’d hours, when life did but seem 

To the young heart, a bright and a beautiful dream! 


i take care of themselves.” 
flection ina miser. I recommend to you to take care of min- 
utes, for hours will take care of themselves. I am very sure 

' that many people lose two or three hours every day by not 
taking care of the minutes. Never think any portion of 
time whatsoever too short to be employed; something or other 
may always be done in it. 


This was a just and sensible re- 


Oli the past! oh the past—how sad is the tone 
Of the echo that tells us we're all, all alone— 
When we ask for those loved ones, (in years that are past) 
Whose smiles o’er our pathway like moonbeams were cast! 


We imagine at times when the heavens are bright, 

And the hill tops and valleys are bathed in their light, 
That we hear the loved voices afloat ou the breeze— 
But*tis only the whispering of winds ’mongst the trees. 


CHARACTER OF THE EARL SCARBOROUGH, 

In drawing the chareter of Lord Scarboroug, I will be 
strictly upon my guard against the partiality of that intimate 
and unreserved friendship, in which we lived for more than 


OF 


Then fancy will carry each wild thought afar, 
And the eye becomes fixed on some dim lovely star; 
And we think, of) perhaps in that pale distant sphere, 


Dwells the spirit we worshipp’d, we idolized here. twenty years; to which friendship, as well as to the public 


notoricty of it, 1 owe much more than my pride will let my 
gratitude own. If this may be suspected to have biassed my 
judgement, it must, at the same time, be allowed to have in- 


In moments like these we would gladly depart, 
When such holy feelings awake in the heart; 
The temper is chastened, our thoughts become pure, 


; formed it; for the most secret movements of his soul were, 
And we tremblingly kneel, and with weeping adore. 


‘ without disguise, communicated to me only. However, I 


will rather lower than heighten the coloring; I will mark the 


And that land where the loved and the lovely ones dwell, 
Floats alony on the tears that unconsciously swell, 

As the parted lip breathes forth the half uttered prayer, 
That asks we may meet them, and dwell with them there. 


shades, and draw a credible rather than an exact likeness. 
| He had a very good person, rather above the middle sizo; a 
' handsome face, and, when he was cheerful, the most engag. 
Oh the moonlight will shine over valley and hill, ing countenance imaginable; when grave, which he was often- 
On the graves of my loved ones, so cold and so stills 
And tLe low winds of evening will play with the leaves, 
And the water will murmur that song it now weaves. 


est, the most respectable one. He nad in the highest degree 
the air, manners, and address of a man of quality,—polite- 
ness with ease, and dignity without pride. 

3red in camps and courts, it cannot be supposed that he 
was untainted with the fashionable vices of those warm cli- 
mates; but (if I may be allowed the expression) he dignified 
them, instead of their degrading him into any mean or inde. 
cent action. He had a good degree of classical, and a great 


All nature will wear the same beautiful smile, 
The novice to charm, and the sad to beguile; 
But [, like the bird from its prison set free, 
Will be winging my flight o’er the glorious sea! 


And yet, as that lone bird whose prison so long, 
Hath wituess’d at morning and evening its song, 
Returns, as by instinet, and pecks at its door, a delicate taste. 
Determined to seek for its freedom no more— : ; <s8 

In his common expenses he was liberal within bounds; but 
I have known 


them put him to some present inconveniences, 


So will I from my wanderings return to my home, in his charities and bounties he had none. 
Determined from thence that I never will roam; 
And will watch the soft moonlight o’er vailey and hill, 
Till my eye shall grow dim, and my pulse become still! 
Richmond, Vu., 12u3. 


strong, but not an eloquent or florid speaker in parliament. 
He spoke so unafiectedly the honest dictates of his heart that 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME ; astonishing weight to all he said, that he more than once ca 

I do not regret the time that I have passed in pleasures; ricd an unwilling majority after him. 
they were scasonable: they were the pleasures of youth, and a 
] enjoyed them while young. If I had net, I should proba. 
bly have overvalued them now, us we are very apt to do what 
Wwe do not, know; but, knowing them as I do, I know their real 
Value, and how much they are generally overrated. Nor do I 
regret the time that I have passed in business, for the same 


inp alam ag j Ee : ? 
“soul; those who see only the outside of it imagine that it has 
hidden charms 


Sechis the authority | 


of unsuspected virtue, that it will sometimes shame vice into | 
decency at least. 


to persuade him to accept it, but he told me that both the nat- | 
ural warmth and melancholy of his temper made him unfit | 


» which they pant after; and nothing but acquain- 
lance can undecieve them 
both of pleasure 
and pulle 


ministerial exaployments, the course of business made it ne-| 


- I, who have been behind the scenes, necessary to do many hard things 


oY 
which could only be authorized by the Jesuitical casuistry of 
the direction of the intention, a doctrine which he said he 


and some unjust oncs, 
and business, and have seen all the springs 
Pulleys of those decorations which astonish and dazzle the 
audience, retire, not only without regret, but with content- 
ment and satisfaction. But what I do, and ever shall regret 


cg ; made that objection, I cannot affirm, but I suspect that he | 
¢tme which, while young, I lost in mere idleness, 


and‘! will be the ast, 


RATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| and form you for the world; they teach you characters, and |, 





body knows some one thing, and is glad to talk upon that}| 
Scek and you will find, in this world as well as 


quently to say, “Take care of the pence, for the pounds will 









_ He was a true constitutional, and yet practicable patriot; a - 
‘sincere lover, and a zealous assertor of the natural, the civil, 
|and the religious rights of his country. But he would not 
'quarrel with the crown for some slight stretches of the prero- 
\gative, nor with the people for some unwary ebullitions of 
iliberty; nor with any one for a difference of opinion in spec- 
julative points. He considered the constitution in the aggre- 
| gate, and only watched that no one part of it should prepon- 
'derate too much. » 


‘ 


| His moral character was so pnre, that if one may say of 
that imperfect creature man, what a celebrated historian says 
\of Scipio, nil non laudandum aut dixit, aut fecit, aut sensit, 
I sincerely think (I had almost said I know) one might say 
|it with great truth of him, one single instance excepted, 
| which shall be mentioned. 

| He joined to the noblest and strictest principles of honor 
and generosity the tenderest sentiments of benevolence and 
‘compassion; and, as he was naturally warm, he could not 
even hear of an injustice or a baseness without a sudden in- 
dignation; nor of the misfortunes or miseries of a fellow- 
creature, without melting into softness, and endeavoring to 
‘relieve them. This part of his character was so universally 
|known, that our best and most satirical English poct says, 


When I confess there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness, Scarborough need I name. 


He had not the least pride of birth and rank, that common 
‘narrow notion of little minds, that wretched mistaken succe- 
daneum of merit; but he was jealous to anxiety of his char- 
jacter, as all men are who deserve a gond one. And such 
was his diffidence upon that subject, that he never could be 
‘persuaded that mankind thought of him as they did. For 
surely never man had a higher reputation, and never man en- 
joyed a more universal esteem. Even knaves respected him, 
and fools thought they loved him, If he had any enemies, 
(for I protest I never knew one,) they could only be such as 
‘were weary of always hearing of Aristides the Just. 





He was a) : eae: 
| can, by arguments and persuasions; but Charity, at the same 


truth and virtue, which never want, and scldom wear, orna- | 


ments, seemed only to borrow his veice, This gave such an | : 
r. |'28 that he should reasoa just as I do. 


| truth, bat God only knows who has found it. 


He was not only offered, but pressed to accept. the post of | 
secretary of state, but he constantly refused it. I once tried | ° 


for it; and that, morecver, he knev very well that, in those || 


, He was too subject to sudden gusts of passion, but they 
never hurried him into any illiberal or indecent expression or 
‘action, so invincibly habitual to him were good-nature and 
goodmanners. But; ifever any word happened to fall from him 
‘in warmth, which, upon subsequent reflection, he himself 
| thought too strong, he was never casy till he had made more 
than a sufficient atonement for it. 
| He had a most unfortunate, I will call ita most fatal, kind 
of melancholy in his nature, which often made him both ab. 
'sent’and silent in company, but never morose or sour. At 
other times he was a cheerful and agreeable companion; but, 
conscious that he was not always so, he avoided company 
too much, and was too often alone, giving way to train of 
gloomy reflections. 
| His constitution, which was never robust, broke rapidly at 
‘the latter end of his life. He had two severe strokes of 
apoplexy or palsy, which considerably affected his body and 
| his mind. 
I desire that this may not be looked upon as a full and 
| finished character, writ for the sake of writing it, but as my 
| solemn deposit of the truth to the of my best knowledge, I 
owed this small tribute of justice, such as it is, to the mem- 
ory of the best man I ever know, and of the dearest friend I 
ever had, 





TOLERANCE. 





| Remember, at the same time, that errors and mistakes, 
. ° , . | ave se « nint 1 H 

one of modern knowledge; with a just, and, at the same time | however gross, in matters of opinion, if they are ney ee 

| to be pitied, but not punished nor laughed at. The blindness 

| of the understanding is as much to be pitied as the blindness 


| of the eyes; and there is neither jest nor guilt in a man’s los. 


ing his way in cither case. Charity bids us set him right if we 


time, forbids either to punish or ridicule his misfortune. Every 
man’s reason is, and must be, his guide; and I may as well 
expect that every man should be of my size and complexion, 
Every man secks for 
It is, therefore 
as un ust to persecute, as it is absurd to ridicule people for 


| those several opinions, which they cannot help entertaining 


upon the conviction of their reason. It is the man who tells, 
t who «cis a lie, that is guilty, and not he who honestly and 
sincerely believes the lic.—Chesterfield. 


EXTREMES, 
Extremes meet, it seems diilicult therefore to pronounce 
whether the statesman ai the top of the world, or the plougii- 
man at the bottom, labours hardest.—Mazims, Characters, oc. 


Pain and pleasure, like light and darkness, succeed each 


could not possibly adopt. Whether he was the first that ever || other; and he only that knows how to accommodate himself 


\to their periodical returns, and can wisely extract the goad 


' from the evil, knows how to live—Sterne’s Sermons, 




























































































































































































GUILDERINE. 


? 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD, AUTHOR OF ‘GERALDINE. 


Original. 


— 


And so I won my Genevieve, ‘ 
My bright and beauteous bride.—Coleridge. 
Oh! well do I remember, love, 
That beautiful and balmy e’en, 
When first [ won thy maiden heart, 
My own sweet Guilderine. 


The soft and cloudless blue above— 
The clear and gently flowing tide— 

The deep-green foliage of the trees, 
That clothed the mountain side— 


The em’rald carpet ’neath our feet— 

The flowers that bloomed in varied pride, 
Made nature seem, upon that eve, 

Decked like a lovely bride. 


And all was seen beneath the bright 
And rosy sun’s departing glow, 

That flashed upon the hills above, 
And lit the vale below. 


T stood beside a spreading tree, 
Upon the river’s bank of green; 
And thou wert Jeaning on my arm, 

My gentle Guilderine. 


How deeply happy then I felt, 
My own beloved and beauteous bride, 
With all most fair in nature near, 
While thou wert by my side. 


And dost remember how—my gaze 
Upon thy face still lingering— 

I said thy life was like the year, 
Just in its blooming spring? 


That those spoke idly, who had called 
Spring happiest season of the year— 

That summer, autumn, winter—all 
Alike to me were dear. 


That spring produces buds and blooms 
And gentle gales with dewy wing, 

And suinmer, quiet moonlight eves, 
With many a pleasant thing. 


That generous autumn ever brings 

The harvest home—the farmer’s pride, 
And even rough old winter gives 

The cheerful ingleside. 


I said, life's different stages were 
Like seasons of the year, in sooth; 
And that a quiet, good old uge 
Was oft more bless*d than youth. 


And then I said, that, could I win 
Some gentle one to be my wife, 

I'd find in her some trait to love, 
In every stage of life. 


That those, who wooed some blooming girl, 
But for her grace and loveliness, 

Have often found that outward charms 
Can not forever bless, 


That I could never love, until 

I knew the gems of heart and mind 
The lovely casket well became, 

In which they were enshrin’d, 


But then my Guilderine, who saw 
The drift of all that I had said,— 

For in my ardent cheek and eye 
My meaning well she read, 


And fear’d that, if much more T spoke, 
Her mantling blushes might reveal 

The cherished secrets of her heart, 
Which yet she would conceal— 


Taking advantage of a pause, 
Which in my feelings had its spring, 
Said that a song would suit the scene, 
Aud begged that I would sing. 


I sang for her a little lay 
Which in an idle hour I made, 
While trembling voice, and ardent gaze, 
My heart’s deep love betray’d. 
SONG. 
As to echo the tone, 
That giveth it birth— 
As the warmth of the sun 
To the fruits of earth— 
As to hesper star the twilight airs— 
As to dry ground the rain— 
As the voice to its strain— 
&o art thou to me, lady fair. 


As the flowers fair 

Love the morning light— 
As the sultry air 

Loves the dews of night— 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





} As the harp loves the hand, that wakes its sprite— 
| As the vernal trees 
Love the breath of the breeze — 
| So do I love thee, lady bright. 
! 


And looked into her dark-bright “eyne;”’ 
She leant upon my neck and wept— 
I Fair Guilderine was mine. 


i And then I took her trembling hand, 
| 
! 
| 


j ] have no caus to mourn the song, 

| I trilled upon that balmy e’en, 

! Though mouths have passed, since thou became 
} 

i 

{ 


My own, sweet Guilderiue. 


‘TAN ASSIGNMENT,’ 


From the European Magazine. 





| 
| 
| During one of the long vacations in the last century, a 
|| young man in an ordinary hunting-dress, with a single dog 
by his side, was stopped in his stroll through an obscure glen 
H by a very singular object. ‘The sides of this glen were so 
| cover the course of a stream, more noisy than deep, which 
| ran among broken rocks under naturalarches. A narrow un- 
| frequented road led into the depths of the vally, where a grey 
|, horse was quietly grazing, and at a little distance a man in 
| black sat on one of the stones in the middle of the brook ina 
| composed and meditative attitude. A position so axtraordi- 

nary attracted the sportsinan’s attention, and he enquired, in a 
, courteous accent, if the place afforded good sport for an ang- 
‘ler. ‘The solitary student raised his hat, and replied, in a pe- 


il 


culiar tone of gravity, “Sir, I am discriminating.”—His , 


| observer hazarded a remark on the inconvenience of his scat, 
} for the water was now flowing rather above the stones, but 

the man in black answered, “You are mistaken, sir!—any 
|, place is fit for discrimination. If you were a lawyer, sir, you 
would know, that on all occasions it is fitting and necessary, 
|| to discriminate—If you are a trustee, and the estate is charged 
with debts—Iet the creditors wait:—if you have an executor- 
| ship, and the legatees are clamorous, keep the funds while you 
} discriminate—for a few years. Now the business in question 

is an assignment—ccrtain heritors in this country have assign- 
| ed, granted, deponed, and made over sundry lands, teinds, 
|, tenements, and annual rents, to a certain person for the bene- 
' fit of certain aforesaids: and now, sir, auld Mahoun is in it if 








j this person cannot keep this estate himself all his life, provi- 
| ded he takes a man of business into keeping too, and discrim- 
jinates properly."—*Pardon me,” said the young sportsman, 
|laughing, “if 1 think the most interesting point just now is 
|how to discriminate properly between a wet coat aud a dry 
jone—and I have not the honor of knowing the person you 
call Auld Mahoun.”—*If that bag which you carry was a bag 
|of briefs,” replicd the gentleman in the brook, “I flatter my- 
|self you would be very weil acquainted with him. Ia South 
| Britian, sir, his usual cognomine is Nicholas or Harry scnior, 
| and, as old Bishop Latimer truly said, he is the best lawyer of 
;us all, for he never misses his business.” 

| Though the young stranger could not determine whether 
,his new acquaintance was influenced by wine or insanity, 
| there was soicthing so ridiculously contrasted in th gravity 
|| of his discourse and the seat he had chosen, that he thought 





the sport of shooting well exchanged for this scene. Percciv- 
‘ing his attentive air, the black gentlemen resumed his oration. 
In the church of St. Benignas, at Dijon, there is the statuc 
| of a queen with one foot resembling a goose’s; and ene of my 
iH merry clients, sir, wrote under it—'this is the law’—but as 
three such statues may be found in France, the jest might be 
extended to other profcssions.”—*Sir,” answered the youth, 
bowing, “when a client jests, his lawyer must be an honoura- 


ble one."—“Very truc, young gentleman, a merry clicnt is a 


rarity: but heirs and executors never joke so well with law- 
yers as with physicians, because our mistakes are above 
ground, anda physician's are under it—Nir, you look as if 
you thought mine were likely to be under water, but this brook 


is a copy of my billin chancery—always running—running— 

ranning on; and I ain whicre I chuse to be, among troubled 
| .’—LBefore he could articulate the word, he fell from his 
;seat into the water, and remained motionless. 





} 
{ 
! 
{ 
ij oe . 
cramp or spasms had distorted. He succeeded, however, ir 
{ ° . . 
|, drawing it out of the stream whose chillness had probably 
occasioned the disaster; and perceiving the grey horse saddled 


mounted him, and leaving his dog to guard the body, rode te 
| the town of K—-— , about two miles distant, to seek assis- 
\|tance. It was still a very early hour in the morning, and the 
| master of an obscure inn, with to or three laborers, rose to 


\ accompany him back. Much time was lost by their hesita- 


| steep and lofty, that they hardly admitted light enough to dis. | 


The stranger stoud aghast at this tragical conclusion of the | 
|faree, and made fruitless attempts to raise the body which 





|tion, and when they reached Glencraig, the stranger's bod 

how gone, and the dog lay dead beside the brook. Grief ’ 
astonishment were the young man’s only feelings mice 
| companions viewed and questioned him with evident ns ici E 
| The brook ran rapidly through the glen, deepening on ion, 
\ ing broader till it reached the bay near K. where hina 
| Tiver Dee joins the western sea. One of the spectators . 
| lowed its course, and discovered a pocket-book floa = 


| 


} 





| ; : ‘ ting, and 

| not yet entirely moistened. Its contents had Probably bee 

|| rifled, as it now contained only the rough draft of ar, oe 
gn: 


ment, in which blanks were left for dates and the na 
| persons and places. ‘There was much agitation in the 
| features when he saw this document, and his secming anxiet 
| to keep it in his own possession increased the wary aie 
| innkeeper’s suspicions. He conveyed him instantly to the 
_ Provost of K., whose questions were answered with obvious 
confusion and incoherence. His name, he said, was Evan 
M’Querie, and his place of abode a small farm on the neigh 
boring coast, which he had tenanted a few wecks, Tle could 
not, or would not, give any references for his character; and 
the steward of the nobleman whose land he held, only knew 
that he came from England, and had paid a half year’s rent in 
advance. If he was acquainted with more, he did not Vene 
ture to communicate it, and a most suspicious ob 


Mes of 
Youth's 


scurity gath 
ered round Evan. The ambiguity and reserve o his State. 


ments respecting his family and former life, his sullenness and 
ill-concealed anxiety, justified the prejudice which rose against 
him. He imputed the stains on his apparal to tie sport he 
had pursued on that fatal morning, but bills of large amount 
on the bank of Scotland were found upon him, and the lost 
stranger’s pocket-book had in its inner recess a penciled list 
of bills, whose dates and value appeared to have been hastily 
effaced. And a silver penknife which tallied with the dog's 
mortals wound, was found in Glencraig, with the initals E. M, 
Even professed that his house had been robbed a few nights 
before by two of the privileged mendicants still frequent in 
Scotland, and begged the magistrate to observe, that the cok 
lar ef his dog had been stolen since he left it near the brook, 
But this excuse would have availed little, had not the most 
rigorous scarch been insufficient to recover the body; and the 
stranger’s deati being thus rendered uncertain, the suspected 
prisoner was released after a long delay, but not without whis, 
pered hints of bribery, which pursued him to the obscure 
dwelling where he lived with only one servant in abhorred 
seclusion. 
I returned, about the close o the eighteenth century, from 
a long absence in the West Indies, and found myself charged 
with some rofessional duties which required my presence in 
Scotland. One of these duties was to ascertain the truth of 
some mystcrous rumors, respecting a wreck said to have hap 
pened on the western coast; and my visit toa nobleman in 
_that neighborhood enabled me to begin inquiries. Ic inform. 
ed me, that Evan M-Qucrie had purchased from him the land 
he formerly tenanted, and was considered wealthy, though 
his mode of life was sordid and laborious. Part of his wealth 
wes generrally ascribed to the mysterious affair of Glencraig, 
and part to the wreek of a small trading vessel, on the coast 
which his estate bordered. Advertisements in provincial pa- 
pers had offered large rewards for a certain trunk supposed to 
contain the jewels and purse of a young English heiress, who 
had sailed in that unfortunate vessel to join the unknown ad- 
venturer she had married clandestinely. The crew and pas 
sengers had perished; but Even M’Querie, who was supposed 
to visit the coast nightly at that period in expectation of con 
traband consigninents, had probably found the cliest among 
less valuable articles which the waves had thrown on shore. 
Very soon after, he beeame proprietor instead of farmer; and 
strange rumors were whispered of the cautions and deep soli- 
tude he seemed toseck. ‘The event of the wreck had long 
since ceased to be a subject of conversation, and no inquiries 
had been pursucd; therefore the elder neighbors surmised that 
the Laird M’Qucrie had begun to relax in his precautions, a8 
lis female servant had been seen at kirk and markct in ren 
nants of yellow lace and silk gloves, which were deemed a 
part of the spoils found in the lost bridal chest. My curiosi- 
ty was excited by these details, and my friendiy host supplied 
me with a pretext to visit the suspected man in his own man- 
sion. It stood at the foot ofan unshapely hiil, half encircled 
by a rude plantation of dwarf firs in a hollow, sloping towards 
the rocky cove celebrated in the legends of shipwrecks. The 


swampy and neglected grass-plat before the door, fenced on 
and bridled as if it had belonged to this unfortunate man, he , 


one side by an irregular peat-stack, and on the other by a half 


‘ruined tenement for poultry, indicated the squalid habits of its 


master. Ife opened the door himself, fearing perhaps to trust 


||a stranger with the decrepit female who officiated as his only 
_ domestic; and finding that I came on manorial business from 


\ his neighbor, he conducted me into a room fit for the resi- 
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a who hated because he feared his fellow-crea- | 


dence of 


person was grown broad and robust, his height 
was greatly diminished by the constant stoop of his head and 
the contraction of his chest. The dark brown acquired by 
jaboar in the sun and wind, could not entirely cover a green. | 
jsh sallowness in his complexion, and his thick black hair was, 
streaked with grey. Shunned by his few neighbors, he had, 
adopted the clownish dress and hoarse aceent of his depen. 
dents; and a kink of scornful fierceness mingled with the anx- | 
te which I could perceive in his eyes when he viewed me }) 
es My dog, who had followed me reluctantly into this | 


gnd though his 


askance. : coil 
gloomy house, after scenting the wooden pannels of its, 
owner’s close bed, and looking wishfully at the oat-cakes and | 


fish hang over the smoked ingle, couched himself with greut 
caution on the hearth. The Laird glanced at his collar, and 
asked leave to examine its inscription—“Nec deficet alter.’— |, 
“That, as you may perecive by the initials,” said J, “is not | 
the motto of my family; and if it was changed into “Neck | 
deficit halter,” it would be more appropriate, perhaps to the 
oa owner."—The blue gloom of Even’s eyes threatened 
lightning at this specch, but I had considered my purpose and 
pursucd it.—"My business in Scotland is to inquire if any tra- 
ces have been preserved of the wreck which occurred here | 
more than sixteen years since. The daughter of a Northum- 
brian baronct is supposed to have perisl:cd on this coast, and 
her father before his death assigned his estates to me in trust 
for her benefit, and for his distant relatives in the event of her 
decease without offspring. A provision is also altotted to her | 


“ 


husband if he survives her; but it scems most probable that 
he shared her fate in the foundered sloop. Iam authorized 


togive an ample recompense to any one who can trace ort 
— The Laird’s com. | 


| 


} 


| 


restore the chest which accompanied her.” 
plexion changed, and his agitation strongly resembled guilt, 
—“Nr. M’Querie,” I continued in astern tone, “this silver | 
knife is Elicn Maxwell’s—perhaps you found it among tlic re- 
licks of the wreek?”—He grew paler, but his eye beeame 
more intrepid, and he seemed coliccting his strength for a des. 


perate eff rt—*This,” said he, after a long pause, “is another |} 





result of the cruc! prejudice against me. That k: was |! 
mine long before the wreck, and was in the hands of a megis- 
I ain innocent |! 


trate on un ocexsion even more melancholy. 
of both the crimes imputed to me,”—This ready conscious. 
ness of suspicion implied more than innocence, and i again off- || 
ereda premium for the surrender of the jewels, adding thatd 
saw the chest itself under the pannels of his bed. Ic rose, and 
Trougl 

you have centered my house to disturb my reputation,you wil 
not fiud it so easy to disturb my property. Chance threw tha 
chest into my hands, and I keep it by the right of a husband: | 
afm? | 
{ 


advanced towards me vith a startling suddcnness.—“ i 
l 
t 
Ellen Maxwell was my wife. 

This unexpected confession deranged all the gravity cf my 
professional fuee, and I shovk him cordially by the band, wi 
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asmile which, I suppose, recalicd the youthful es 
my featurc 
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Pace wacre my horse had been left, or of any thing that had | 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 












property I was tem 


receives a deed of trust. 





T0 


Original. 





Art gone? and has thou found a heart 
More true to thee than mine? 

Then fare-thee-well! in peace depart! 
And every joy be thine! 


Through fancy’s wilds I’ve ranged with thee, 
To con her fairy lore, 

Yave listen’d to thy numbers free, 
Now breathed for me no more! 


And I have read upon thy brow 
Thy bosom’s bliss or woe; 

But what thy thoughts or feelings now 
It iz not mine to know. 


Thy cup of life may yet be quaff’d 
Not from its bitters free, 

And thou wilt drink the mingled draught, 
Without one thought of me; 


Yet shall my memory cherish thine 
Till life’s last beam ehall iade, 

And on undying friendship’s shriue, 
Off’rings for thee be laid. 


Go, and each joy thine hours beguile, 
The gift of fortune bless thee, 
Bask ever in her kindest simile, 
And geutle friends caress thee: 


May love with thee ne’er prove a name, 
A thing of change or blight, 
Nor ever, iviendship’s sacred flame, 
A faint or fickle light. 
* * * 


= * 


Friend of my former hours, no more 
Through fancy’s wilds with thee, 
I stray to con her fairy lore, 
Or fist thy nurabers free; 


Yet will I not the past regret 
In gloomy discontent, 

But niany a thonght of kindness yet 
On thee suali oft be spent. 


My fancy shall not picture thee 
With ectd er scornful brow, 

But such as thon wast wont to be, 
Will I believe thee now. 


Go, and thy footsteps angels guide 
Through lis-’s uncertain waste, 

Be no true good on earth denied, 
And heavea thy home at last. 
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LIFE-GUARD. 


Beare Pana ia 2 
2 FoI flecoilections. 


ind. Gibbs, of Rho 





The life ruard wa mins d 


fax, a fine young man fiom New Jersey, and muc 


erivable from the assignment. My 
Evan now appeared in more than his fortieth year; | narrow escape from death arrested and chastised my wander. | 
|ing thoughts with a force which would have been doubly aw- || we pay a well-merited tribute to the memory and services of 
‘ful had I then discovered that I owned it to the man whose | 
pted to infringe. Since that period, though | 
the law has guarded the instrument called an assignment with ' 
‘infinite formalities and precautions, I have never considered | 
‘it in the course of my professionai career, without wishing | 
|that such a warning may befall every man who exccutes or} 


Cc 


"Island, a gallant offiecr, and eclebrited mortinct, Major Col- 


h esteemed 








| col 
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umns to reach the ford on the Schuylkill, and thus secure his 
retreat to the main army.—Here let our narration pause, while 


Allen M’Lane, to whose untiring vigilance in watching the 
stealthy approach of the enemy’s columns towards Barren 
Hill, and promptly in attacking them on their route, the Mar- 
quis was mainly indebted for success in the celebrated retreat 
that shed lustre on his command. 

In Allen M’Lane, we have the recollection ofa partisan, who 
|| with genius to conceive, possessed a courage even tu chivalry 
to execute, the most daring enterprise; who ever ranked with 

the formost in the esteeem of the cheif, and was considered 
by the whole army as one of the most intrepid and distin 
| guished officers of the war of the Revolution. 

When the retreating Americans reached the ford of the 
Schuylkill, they hesitated in attempting the passage. Lafay- 
ette sprang from his horse, rushed into the water waist deep» 
| calling on his comrades to follow. Animated by the example 
|| of their youthful General, the soldiers entered the river, the 
|| taller men sustaining the shorter, and after a severe struggle 
\| gained the southern or friendly shore, having suffered but in- 


| 
| 








| considerable loss. 
| Meanwhile, the enemy were in close pursuit, and the com- 
| mander-in-chief, fearing for the detachment, which consisted 
| of his choicest troops, including the life-guard, dragged his 
1 artillery to the rocky heights that commanded the ford, and 
opened upon the enemy’s advance, checking them so far as 
|to enable the Marquis the better to secure his retreat; and 
| there was one feature in the martial spectacle of the passage 
| of the Schylkill of rare and imposing interest: it was the ad- 
mired form of Washington, at times obscured, and then be 
ield amid the smoke of the cannonade, as, attended by 
‘his generals and staff, he would wave his hat to enconrage 
‘his his soldiers in the perilous passage of the stream. 
| On the morning of the battle of Monmouth, June 78 a de 
{| tachinent from the life-guard, and one from Morgan’s rifle 
|| men, led by Morgan’s favorite, Captain Gabriel Long, made a 
i brilliant dash at a part of the encmy which they surprized 
| while washing at a brook that ran through anextensive meadow. 
| Seventeen grenadiers were made prisoners, and borne off in 
jj the very face of the British light infantry, who fired upon 
their daring assailments, and immediately commenced a hot 
‘pursuit: yet Lane displayed such consummate ability as well 
,as courage, that he brought off his party, prisoners and all, 
with only the loss of one sergeant wounded. 

Morgan in wes waiting, at the outpost, to receive the detach- 
ment on their return, heving listened with much anxiety, to 
\\ the heavy firing of the pursuing enemy. Charmed with the 
‘| success of the enterprize, in the return af the troops almost 
j unharmed, and in the prisoners taken, Morgan wrung the fa 
| vorite captain by the hand, paid his compliments to the officers 
jand men of his own corps, and of the life-guard, and then the 
\famed leader of the Woodsmea indulecd himself in a sten. 
ugh that mads all ring again, at the bespattered con 
| dition of the gentlemen, as he was pleased to term the life 
| d who, in their precipitate retreat having to pass 
‘through certain swamps tuat abounded in the portion of New 
| Jersey then the scat of war, prescnted a most soiled appear. 
lance for troops who might be termed the martincts of sixty 
years ago. 
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Two gentlemen calling at a public Institutions in this city, 
not many days since, end inguired at the door for the super. 








inthe army, Captains Grymos and Nicholas, of Virginia, | intendent. The doorkeeper, presuuning on wished to sce 
brave and valued officers, Lieutenant and Ensign, with onc |, him on husiness, invited them to walk in. i hey stated pes the 
hundred and eighty picked, cn, rank and file. The uniform I endent that they wished to see the institution. 1 hey 
blue, with white fecings, white under clothes and black gai.) Were politely informed that it was not customary to adinit vis- 
ters. | iters withcetan order from one of the directors or managers; 


The horse-guard was detailed from various corps during 


MY "0 a. 
the WES Caucd Lb 


contest, which y 





the va sady Washingtoa’s Drogoons 
—uniorm white with blue fucines, white under clothes wit! 
bine facings, &e. The life-guard,clways attached to the 
head quaters, was admired as well for its superior appearance 
is for its high state of discipliae, being considered, in olden | 
times, a matter of distinction to serve iu the guard of the 
yom mander-in-chief. 


The life-guard was borrowed by a favorite officer for seve. | 
ral important expeditions, In the aTuir of Barren Hill, May, | 
°76, the life guard formed a part of the troops under the Mar- | 


quis de Lafayette, who, recovered of the wound he received | 
in the preeeding campaign, in ’78 made his debut in arms as 


a general officer. The position of Barren Hill becoming ex 


Wicrings, and proved the fullibility of circumstan-||tremely hazardous, on account of two heavy columns of the jare the best m 


| 


' but as they were already in, a person was sent to conduct 
them through the diferent parts of the institution. After 
spending some time in examining the different apartments, 

were going cut, the doorkeeper remarked that one 

of thei dropped a peice of money into the donation box, 

1 fell very heavily, and as the gentleman was 

very well dressed, wore a splendid chain and an uncommonly 
irtre diamond breastpin, he presumed that peice was of con. 

siderable value.—Curiosity, excited by the prospect of a valu. 
able donation, led to an immediate examination of the contents 
of the donation box; when to the adiniration of all present it 
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‘ 





and as they 


which he sai 


| was fourd to contain—one cent.—Pul. Ledger. 
j 
if 
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Discourses of Morality, and reflection upon human nature, 
1s we can make use of to unprove our minds 


oyvy 


i enemy that were marching to intercept the communication of} and gain a true knowledge of oursclyes, and consequently to 
I must confess, that on the eventful morning || ‘he Marquis with the main army at Valley Forge, the young | recover our souls out of he vice, ignorance, and prejudice 
us narrative my imagination was bewildered General determined, by a gallant dash between tho advancing ‘| which naturally cleave to hem.—Spee. 









































































would swarm and torment us like another Egyptian plague, 
The immense quantity of flies destroyed in the short space of 


A LOVE SONG. 






BY F. W. 8 
eee time by one individual bird is scarcely to be credited by those | 
Original. who have not had actual experience of the fact.” He goes on 


to illustrate this from a swift, which was shot. “It was in 
the breeding season when the young were hatched; at which 
time the parent birds, it is well known, are in the habit of 
making little excursions into the country to a considerable 
distance from their breeding places, for the purpose of collect- 
ing flies, which they bring home to their infant progeny. On 


My lady love, my lady love, 
Deign but to smile on me; 

And I will be as proud as Jove, 
If not as great as he. 

My suit if thou wilt approbate, 
With looks of fond regard; 

Why then I'll bravely meet my fate 
Though it were twice as hard. 


ber of flies, some mutilated, others scarcely injured, crawling 
out of the bird’s mouth; the throat and pouch seeemed abso- 
lutely stuffed with them, and an incredible number was at 
| length disgurged. I am sure I speak within compass when I 
state that there was a mass of flies, just caught by this single 
swift, larger than when pressed close, could conveniently be 
contained in the bowl of an ordinary tablespoon,”—Habits of 
Birds. Library of entertaining Knowledge, 


INSECTS, = 


‘I AM EXTREMELY GLAD TO SEE YOU.” 
There are more lies contained in these few words, than in 


O lady love, O lady love, 
If thou wilt be mine own; 
I'll ever faithful to thee prove— 
My heart shall be the throne 
Where love shall ceign unrivalled queen; 
Nor e’er shall ill betide 
To either love or thee, [ ween, 
If thou wilt be my bride. 


BIRDS AND 

Tuere cannot be any question of the immense number of} 
insects required by birds during the breeding season. It is} 
stated by Bingley, that a pair of small American birds, con. | 
jectured to be the house wren, were observed to leave the nest | 
and return with insccts from furty to sixty times in an hour, 
and that in one particular hour, they carried food no fewer | 
than seventy-one times. In this business they were engaged | 
during the greatest part of the day. Allowing twelve hours | 
to be thus occupied, a single pair of these birds would destroy | 


at least six hundred insects in the course of one day; on the || ft you to answer for: 


supposition that the two birds took only a single insect each Miss is preparing for party—the carriage is waiting at the 
time. || door—and still she lingers before the mirror adjusting her 


But it is highly probable that they often took more.) “ a : 5 
Looking at the matter in this point of view, the destruction | rich tresses, (i. e. beau catchers,) when in comes a DEAR friend, 
| biting her lips with vexation, at the same time forcing a smi e 


of insectivorous birds has in some cases been considered as | 
productive of serious mischief. One striking instance we dis. H she exclaims “al! I’m extremely glad to see you!” That's 
tinctly recollect, though we cannot at this moment refer to the || another thumper. 

book in which itis recorded. ‘The numbersof the crows or rooks || Madam has pickles or sausages to make, and is up to her 


of North America were, in consequence of state reward for | 4" In pots and kettles, when Mrs. somebody enters with her 


their destruction, so much diminished, and the increase of in- '| six little ones, all dressed off as neat as if they'd just been; 


sects so great, as to induce the state to announce a counter \ freed from six months imprisonment ina band-box. “Bless 
reward for the protection of the crows. Such rewards are || me! I’m extremely glad to see you!” It’s a thumper—it’s a 
common in America; and from a document given by Wilson, downright lic;—in her heart she wishes her and all her little 
respecting a proposal made in Delaware “for banishing or || bF00d to I'd like to have said 1t. 
destroying the crows,” it appears that the money thus expend. | When I hear a person say—*“do call again and see me,” it 
ed sometimes amounts to no inconsiderable sum. The docu. | sounds very much like—*John, shew the gentleman out.” 
ment concludes by saying. “The sum of five hundred dollars | “If I hear a man say he is sorry for the losses of his dear 
being thus required, the committee beg leave to address the | friend, I generally translate it, “hold fast is a good maxim.” 
farmers and others of Newcastle county and elsewhere on the | There is nosuch thing as sincere politeness; to be what the 
subject.” | fashionable world terms polite, we must, necessarily, be hy- 
From its sometimes eating grain and other seeds, “the | pocritical. ‘The true characteristic of sincerity is bluntness, 
rook,” says Selby, “has erroneously been viewed in the light | and a sincere man will never have the backache. 
of an enemy by most lusbandmen; and in several districts at-} 


tempts have been made either to banish it, or to exterpate the | oe eee hich the d “Ind : 
é ee s avery singular scene wh > di y 
breed. But wherever this measure has been carried into ef. || Per See ee ey ee ee 


fect, the most serious injury to the corn and other crops has ee err “8 si haenigacionlen a _— 
invariably followed trom the unchecked devastations of the | Se eee mre re need one Shey 
grub and caterpillar. As experience is the sure test of utility | wi cats ‘ ne a : = Hs oe one ne See ae 
a change of conduct has in consequence been partially adop- | ‘ith ~ ee selena widhenas ‘i a ~ - 
sith end dems Tenens toe Hed tin encouragement of the moment with all the artificial distinctions of socicty. King with 
breed of rooks to be greatly to their interest, in freeing their 
lands from the grub of the cockchafer, an insect very abund- 
ant in many of the southern counties. In Northumberland I 


have witnessed its usefulness in feeding on the larve of the ils idle lich Mia nian 3s of ae 
insect commonly known by the name of Harry Longlegs, x ine on = _ me i - gheoiowe ne ti querecmaged 
which is particlarly destructive to the roots of grain and young | — pens te iag : : “A _ 3 — — on ne 
| as superior in what? Not as it is here in the indulgence 
''shown to their errors, and the flattery poured upon their fol- 
| ly, and the number and greatness of their variour privileges; 
| but only in the extent of their influence and the magnitude 
'and multitude of their duties. In the life that now is, it is 
the splendor of the crown, and the victory of the sword, and 
| the luxury of wealth, and the dominion of power, and the dig- 
nity of birth, and the name of wisdom, more honorable but as 
vain as them all, that move the envy and emulation of man. 





| pression is on the tip end of every one’s tongue. Imagine 
study of some favorite author, or cummuning with the hal- 
| lowed nine, when, lo! in pops a creditor, and throws a bucket 
of icc-water upon your burning thoughts! “Ha! my dear 
friend, I’m extretnely glad to see you.” There's a thumper 








THE DAY OF JUDGMEMT. 


their crowns, and warriors with their swords, and rich men 
|| with their riches, and the noble with his birth, and the philoso. 
| pher with his wisdom, (but all with sins,) shall cone forth from 


2199 


clovers! 
It has on similar ground been contended, that the great 
number of birds caught by bird-catchers, particularly in the 
vicinity of Londen, has been productive of much injury to 
gardens and orchards. So serious has this evil appeared to 
some, that it has been proposed to have an act of parliament 
prohibiting bird-catchers from exercising their art within 
twenty miles of the metropolis; and also prohibiting wild| 

birds of any kind from being shot or otherwise caught or des- : a : 
| But in the life and judgement that are to come, it is the res. 


troyed within this distance under certain penalties. Itis very | ibility’ of tl See 
clear, however, that such an act could never be carried; and || ponsibility’ of the crown, and the responsibility of war, and 


though it might be advantagous to the gardens, orchards, and | the sreciorin of riches, and the responsibility of birth, of 
farms, yet the attacks which the same birds make on fruit | P°’S" °" of wisdom, that would alone engage the human 


would probably be an equivalent counterbalance. | thoughts; and all transitory glories will be loss in the remem- 


|! > arf ekonin: hie . ee 
Ju the cane of swallows, on the other hand, it has boon welll brance of that fearful reckoning which this responsibility 
|| entails.—Benson. 


remarked by an excellent naturalist (the Rev. W. T. Bree,) ae 
that they are to us quite inoffensive, while “the beneficial ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

services they perform for us, by clearing the air of innumera-|| A Prussian lieutenant colonel, whose regiment had been 
ble insects, ought to render them sacred and secure them from || disbanded at the end of the war of 1756, was constantly soli- 


our molestation, Without their friendly aid the atmosphere || citing his majesty to be again put on the establishment, and. 
we live in would searcely be habitable by man: they feed en- || became so troublesome that he was forbidden the court. Soon | 
tirely on insects, which, if not kept under by their means,|| after, a libel appeared against his majesty; and Frederick, | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


picking up my hapless and ill-gotten prey, I observed a num.- | 


all the written speeches in a lawyer’s office; and still, the ex- | 


| yourself seated in your sanctum sanctorum, wrapped up in the 


the equality of the grave, and for the single hour of Judgement , 








} however indulgent he was to transgressions of this 
so much offended with the audacity of this, that he offered 
_reward of fifty gold fredericks to any person who would - 

cover the author. The lieutenant-colonel sent in his name 
| king, signifying that he had an important piece ot itelliguae 
to give. He was admitted. ‘Sire,’ he said, ‘you have = 
| mised fifty gold fredericks te the person who would ete 
the author of such a libel—I am the man; I lay my head at 
| your feet; but keep your royal word, and while you punish 
| the criminal, send to my poor wife and wretched children the 
sum you promised to the informer. His majesty already knew 
|: who was the author of the libel; he was affected with the des. 
| perate extremity to which necessity had obliged an otherwise 
estimable officer to have recourse; but he had owned himself 
_ guilty.—‘Go (said the monarch) instantly to Spandau, and 
| under the locks of that fortress, wait the just effets of the 
wrath of your sovercign’—I obey, sire; but the fifty gold 
i fredericks.—‘In two hours your wife shall receive them. 
| Take this letter and deliver it to the governor of Spandau; but 
‘enjoin him not to open it until afterdinner.’ The lieutenant. 
colonel arrived at the dreadful castle assigned him for his 
abode, and declared hitself a prisoner. When the desert 
was upon the table, the governor opened the letter; it contain- 
_these words; ‘I give the command of Spandau to the bearer 
of this letter; he will soon see his wife and children arriye 
‘with the fifty golden Fredericks. The present governor of 
Spandau will go to B in the same quality; I bestow that 
recompense upon him, in consideration of his services,’ 


kind was 














i SIMPLICITY OF TRUE POLITENESS, 
} Were I to search for unadulterated politeness I would pass 
| by all the coined affectation of the modern schools—the parlors 
of the great, and glance at a few sketches of the ancient Bi. 
| ble days. 
| I would witness the strife between the herdsmen of Abra. 
ham and Lot, and the dispute amicably adjusted by this sim. 
| ple sentence, “If thou wilt take tie left hand then will I go 
| tothe right,” etc. I would sit down in the assembly of Abra. 
‘ham, and the children of Heth, when Abraham rose up and 
bowed before Sarah and asked for a Sepulcher to bury his be. 
loved Sarah out of his sight. 1 would listen to their answers, 
| “none of us shall withhold from thee his sepulcher.’ I would 
| hear him offering money and Ephron saying, “Nay, my Lord 
|| hear me; the field I give thec,” and then receiving the money 
| upon the earnest solicitation to spare the feelings of obligation, 
| I would stand by the well of the wandering Laban, while Re- 
becea hasted and let down her pitcher, and drew water for his 
camels to drink. I w ould go in the time of barley harvest, 
| into the field of Boaz, and hear him charge the reapers to let 
the damsel, Ruth,glean among thie sheaves, and drop a hand- 
| ful by design and rebuke her not. 
|| Who can read these unadorned narratives without wishing 
| the spirit of those days to return, when the stuffed fowl and 
| the Christmas cake shall be offered as unostentatiously as the 
fatted calt and unlaven bread of Abraham and Sarah—wheu 
profers of kindness shall mean kindness—* hen a promise 
shall mean something but a put off, and a kiss of salutation 
something but a betraying into the hands of enemies—when 
our daughters shall he taught that taking the lowest seat when 
“bidden to a feast,” and a “rising up before the hoary head- 
cd,” savor more of true politeness than a graceful curtesy, 
or a gilt edged card toa modern diner party. The time is 
coming when truth shall stand before us, disrobed of all her 
| tinsel, ‘unadorned and plain,” in all her native majesty, then 
shall we see things as they are, and custom have no demand 


for affected sincerity. 


Experience proves, that to indulge in what is fallacious 
though it may please the imagination vitiates the taste, indis 
poses the mind toa pursuit after truth, and impairs the judge 
ment by giving it a false bias. Hence, it is observable, that 
those who are most inclined to that kind of entertainment 
have generally but little relish for serious subjects, and least 
of all for the truths of religion.—Dillwyn. 


Many things in the course of human life 
want of rightly pondering this truth; that if we necded : 
not we should hardly mect with them; and if we do a 
them, we ouglit not to wish an exemption trom theim.—Y4 





are grievous for 
them 


wyn. ~ 





L answer, the 
I reply, be 
Sir Wa. 


If I am asked, who is the greatest man? 
| best: and if I am required to say who is the best; 


| who has deserved most of his fellow creatur 


| Jones. 


es. 


It is certain that either wise bearing oF ignorant 
it caught, as men take diseases, one of another; there 
|,men take deed of their company. 


carriage 
fore let 




















































